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Introduction 

In 1774, angry cries of protest could be heard from the colonies against 
“taxation without representation” and other injustices. The views of many 
Americans were clearly defined by the American Continental Congress that 
met in Philadelphia during September of 1774. The following “Extracts 
from the votes and proceedings of the American Continental Congress, . . . 
at Philadelphia on 5th September, 1774,” illustrates tTie sentiments felt by 
many colonists concerning the dissolving of legislative bodies, rejection of 
their petitions and their rights as Englishmen: 

“The Congress came into the following resolutions . * * 

. . . whereas assemblies have been frequently dissolved, contrary to the rights of 
the people when they attempted to deliberate on grievances, and reasonable 
petitions to the crown for redress have been treated with contempt by his 
majesty's ministers of state. 

The good people of” . . . the thirteen colonies. 

Declare: 

That the inhabitants of the English colonies in North America, by the immutable 
laws of nature, the principles of the English constitution, and several charters of 
the compacts, have the following RIGHTS . . . 

Resolved,... 1. That they are entitled to life, liberty, and property; and they have 
never ceded to any foreign power whatever a right to dispose of either without 
their consent . . . 

Resolved, ... 4. That the foundation of English liberty, and of all free 
government, is a right in the people to participate in their legislative council; and 
as the English colonists are not represented, and from their local and other 
circumstances cannot properly be represented in the British parliament, . . 

The Continental Congress emphasized their feelings by passing the 
following resolutions in support of the Boston Tea Party that occurred in 
December of 1773: 

44 Resolved, that this Congress do approve of the opposition made by the 
inhabitants of the Massachusetts Bay, to the execution of the late acts of 
parliament and if the same shall be attempted to be carried into execution by force, 
in such case, all America ought to support them in their opposition . . . 

Resolved, that the seizing, or attempting to seize, any person in America, in order 
to transport such person beyond the sea, for trial of offences committed within the 
body of a county in America, being against law; will justify and ought to meet 
with resistance and reprisal . . .” 2 
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The tone for rebellion was set; Congress had officially condoned the 
destruction of property by approving of the Boston Tea Party and 
obstruction of justice by informing colonists they had the right to resist 
arrest if they were to be transported overseas to stand trial for “offences” 
committed within the colonies. 3 

By November of 1774, the townspeople of Yorktown became directly 
involved with the Revolution. They showed their displeasure about the tax f 
on tea and other goods by having a tea party of their own when they threw 
tea off the ship, Virginia into the York River. The Virginia Gazette 
recorded: 


Gloucester County—November 7, 1774 
“From certain information, that the Virginia Captain Howard Eiten, was 
arrived in York River with a quantity of tea on board, twenty-three inhabitants, 
assembled at Gloucester to determine how the tea should be disposed of. 

Hearing that the members of the house of Burgesses in Williamsburg at 8 
o'clock in this morning, had taken the matter under consideration we determined 
to wait the result of their deliberations. We accordingly waited till after twelve; 
but the determination from Williamsburg having then not come down, we 
returned to the ship, in order to meet the committee of York, which we supposed 
to be in the great number of those we discerned on board. On our arrival, we 
found that the tea had met with its deserved fate; for it had been committed to the 
waves . . ” 4 

The county committee praised the people for their action and issued the 
following resolutions: 

“... Resolved, that John Norton, merchant in London, by sending over tea in his 
ship has lent ‘little aid* by the ministry for enslaving America and been guilty of a 
daring insult upon the people of this colony to whom he owes his all . . . 

. . . Resolved, that John Prentis who wrote for, and to whom the tea was 
consigned is justly incurred the censure of this country, and that he ought to be 
made a public example of. 

Resolved, that Howard Eiten, commanderof the Virginia, has acted imprudently 
by which he has drawn on himself the displeasure of the people of this county. 
Signed by the order of the committee 

Jasper Clayton 
Clerk” 5 



Yorktown based its economy mainly on farming and the tobacco trade. 
The Revolution had progressed to the point that this town had dared to enter 
into a hot dispute not only with the English government but with a leading 
London merchant. The open criticism of Norton and the destruction of his 
property put in jeopardy future trade some 18 months before the Continen¬ 
tal Congress adopted the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 

By the time of the siege of 1781, Yorktown had evolved into a sleepy little 
town. While Yorktown was not directly involved with any actual fighting 
until 1781, the war had a disastrous effect on the economy of the town. The 
majority of trade had been done with London and this was brought to a near 
standstill. 6 


Yorktown is the site of the last major battle of the American Revolution. 
At Yorktown, the fight for American independence turned into a victory 
that would help to end the war. Yorktown is much more than just a 
battlefield, for today as in the 1780's, it means “home” to many people. This 
small town still stirs the imagination of all those who walk her historic streets 
and roam the battlefield which surrounds the town. 
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The Siege of Yorktown 

In April of 1781, Lt. General Earl Cornwallis felt that Virginia had to be 
“subdued” for a fully successful Southern Campaign. 1 Cornwallis had 
stated in a letter to his commanding officer, Sir Henry Clinton in New York, 
his feelings about the importance of Virginia: 

SIR, 

I am very anxious to receive your Excellency’s commands, being as yet totally in 
the dark as to theintended operations of the Summer. I cannot help expressing my 
wishes that the Chesapeak may became the seat of war, even (if necessary) at the 
expence of abandoning New-York.—Until Virginia is in a manner subdued, our 
hold of the Carolinas must be difficult if not precarious. The rivers in Virginia are 
advantageous to an invading army; but North Carolina is, of all the provinces of 
America, the most difficult to attack (unless material assistance could be got from 
the inhabitants, the contrary of which I have sufficiently experienced) on account 
of its great extent, of the numberless rivers and creeks, and the total want of rf 
interior navigation. 2 

By late April of 1781, Cornwallis decided to leave the Carolinas and 
march to Virginia. Cornwallis made this decision without orders from his 
commanding officer Sir Henry Clinton. Cornwallis did not notify Clinton 
of his decision and intended plan of action until April 24, 1781, the day 
before he began his march to Virginia. 3 

Cornwallis strongly believed that if Virginia were crushed, the revolt in 
the Americas would quickly come to a close, so he pushed his troops to 
reach the Virginia border. 4 

Cornwallis moved through the Virginia countryside with over 5,300 
troops without opposition and he was almost successful in capturing the 
Virginia Assembly. 5 Perhaps the disorganized state of the country is best 
illustrated by the following letter written by Betsy Ambler, fifteen years old, 
to her friend Mildred Smith, sixteen years old. Miss Ambler’s family moved 
from Yorktown to Richmond to escape the British, but found that the 
British would be in that area as well, in hopes of capturing the Virginia 
Legislature. 

Richmond 1781 

“My dear Mildred,—Our removal from York to this place, which I considered one 
of the calamities of my life, lost much of its bitterness I found, the succeeding fall, 
that you and your family would be obliged to follow. No sooner had you, from 
necessity been forced to separate again. Even here we found no rest for the sole of 
our foot. Another alarm this morning! Should it be confirmed that the British are 
really coming up the James River, my poor dear mother will not continue a 
moment. Poor dear, what sufferings are hers! . . .” 6 
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This letter stops here and was continued in another location. This shows 
that sudden moves were prevalent and a way of life during those troubled 
times. Here is a continuation of that letter from Betsy Ambler to Mildred 
Smith. 


The Cottage, Friday Evening 
" At the moment I am writing you, we too had certain confirmation of the British 
having landed and being actually on their way to town. Not a moment to be lost, 
and we were off in a twinkling. I would have almost wished you could get a view of 
them in your snug little retreat,—where I should hope that you are perfectly 
secure;—but my father seemed to think we had not a moment to lose. Such terror 
and confusion you have no idea of. Governor, Council, everybody scampering.” 7 



At the time Miss Ambler wrote her friend, it seemed as though there was 
no opposition of any kind from any colonial troops. The troops that had 
tried to provide some opposition to Cornwallis and his men as they moved 
through Virginia were under the direction of the Marquis de LaFayette. 
LaFayette’s troops numbered approximately 3,200, too small a number to 
attack Cornwallis and his men as they moved through Virginia. 8 

Cornwallis received orders from his commanding officer, to secure a port 
for the British fleet. After surveying the surrounding area for possible ports, 
Cornwallis chose the town of Yorktown, a small town which overlooked 
the York River and Gloucester County. The three hundred Virginia 
militiamen that had been stationed in the town retreated quickly to 
Williamsburg and to other parts of Virginia when Cornwallis entered the 
area. By August of 1781, Cornwallis had begun to set up headquarters and 
fortify the town. 9 

While Cornwallis* troops leisurely began to dig in and wait for 
reinforcements to arrive, LaFayette stationed his forces at the Pamunkey 
River so they could keep a close watch on British activities in the area. 10 
LaFayette relayed messages to General George Washington, who was in 
New York preparing to attack the British position there, informing him of 
Cornwallis’ position in Yorktown. At about the same time. General / 
Washington received word from the Admiral of the French Fleet Comte De 
Grasse that he was ready to move out of the West Indies and would be 
arriving with the fleet in the Chesapeake Bay area. Three thousand two 
hundred soldiers would be aboard those ships under the leadership of the 
Marquis de St. Simon. Washington realized that the Allied army would now 
have a chance to capture British forces at Yorktown and Gloucester Point. 
General Washington prepared his men to move from New York to Virginia. 
Admiral DeGrasse left the West Indies and moved the French fleet up the 
coast to the Chesapeake Bay. 11 

Cornwallis learned at the end of August that the French fleet was in the 
area. He urged his men, who up to that point had been leisurely working on 
the fortifications of the town, to complete their inner and outer defense 
lines. 12 Cornwallis immediately began to send a series of notes to his 
commanding officer General Clinton, advising him of the situation. On 
August 31, 1781, the following note in cipher was sent: 

SIR, 

A FRENCH ship of the line, with two frigates, and the Loyalist, which they have 
taken, lie at the mouth of this river. 

A Lieutenant of the Charon, who went with an escort of dragoons to Old Point 
Comfort, reports, that there are between thirty and forty sail within the Capes, 
mostly ships of war, and some of them very large. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

CORNWALLIS 13 
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On September 1, 1781, a second note was sent: 

An enemy’s fleet within the Capes, between thirty and forty ships of war, mostly 
large. 

CORNWALLIS 14 

While maneuvering his fleet into the Chespeake Bay, Admiral DeGrasse 
was able to capture a British corvette, the Loyalist, and pushed a British 
frigate into the mouth of the York River on August 30th. These two British 
ships had been keeping a watch on the activity in the area. The French fleet 
took positions to secure the York and dispatched 3,200 troops under the 
direction of St. Simon to land at Jamestown Island. 15 British Admiral 
Graves approached from the North with the British Fleet to give aid to 
Cornwallis but was attacked by the French as soon as he reached the area. 
After a brief battle, later to become known as the Battle of the Capes, Graves 
returned to New York for repairs to his severely damaged ships. The French 
fleet returned to the Chesapeake Bay to continue the blockade. The 
following series of letters show Cornwallis* awareness of his situation and 
his need of provisions. On September 2, he wrote Clinton. 

SIR, 

COMTE de Grasse’s fleet is within the Capes of the Chesapeak. Forty boats with 
troops went up James river yesterday; and four ships lie at the entrance of this 
river. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

CORNWALLIS 16 



Two days later he repeated this bad news: 

SIR, 

COMTE de Grasse’s fleet is within the Capes of the Chespeak. Forty boats with 
troops went up James river on the 1st instant, which are landed, as I am informed, 
at James-city Island; and four ships lie at the entrance of this river. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

CORNWALLIS 17 

The following week, on September 9, Cornwallis urgently informed Clin¬ 
ton again of his situation by sending the following message: 

SIR, 

I HAVE made several attempts to inform your Excellency, tfiat the French 
West-India fleet under Monsieur de Grasse entered the Capes the 29th ult. I could 
not exactly learn their number; they report twenty-five or twenty-six sail of the 
line. One of seventy-four and two of sixty-four, and one frigate, lie at the mouth 
of this river. On the 6th the seventy-four and frigate turned down with a contrary 
wind; and yesterday the two others followed. My report, dated last evening, from 
a point below, which commands a view of the capes and bay, says, that there were 
within the capes only seven ships, two of which were certainly ships of the line, 
and two frigates. Firing was said to be heard off the capes the night of the 4th, 
morning and night of the 5th, and morning of the 6th. 

The French troops landed at James-town are said to be three thousand eight 
hundred men, Washington is said to be shortly expected, and his troops are 
intended to be brought by water from the head of Elk under protection of the 
French ships. The Marquis de la Fayette is at or near Williamsburg: the French 
troops are expected there, but were not arrived last night. As my works were not 
in a state of defence, I have taken a strong position out of the town. I am now 
working hard at the redoubts of the place. Provisions for six weeks: I will be very 
careful of it. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

CORNWALLIS 18 

General Washington realized that the blockade of the port of Yorktown 
would be effective, but to trap the British completely, before reinforcements 
arrived, he must move his troops quickly. Clinton gamed information 
through “intelligence** that the Allied troops were moving toward Corn¬ 
wallis and he sent the following dispatches on September 2 and September 6 
to Cornwallis: 

MY LORD, 

BY intelligence which I have this day received, it would seem that Mr. 
Washington is moving an army to the southward, with an appearance of haste, 
and gives out that he expects the co-operation of a considerable French 
armament. Your Lordship, however, may be assured, that if this should be the 
case, I shall either endeavour to reinforce the army under your command by all 
the means within the compass of my power, or make every possible diversion in 
your favour ... I have the honour to be &c. 

H. CLINTON 
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P.S. Washington, it is said, was to be at Trenton this day, and means to go in 
vessels to Christian Creek; from thence, by head of Elk, down Chesapeak, in 
vessels also. If that navigation is not interrupted, he should go by land from 
Baltimore. Your Lordship can best judge what time it will require—I should 
suppose, at least, three weeks from Trenton. Washington has about four 
thousand French and two thousand rebel troops with him. 

H. C. 1 ’ 

MY LORD, 

AS I find by your letter, De Grasse has got into the Chesapeak, and I 
can have no doubt that Washington is moving with, at least, six thousand French 
and rebel troops against you, I think the best way to relieve you, is to join you, as 
soon as possible , with all the force that can be spared from hence, which is about 
four thousand men. They are already embarked, and will proceed the instant I 
receive information from the Admiral that we may venture, or that from other 
intelligence the Commodore and I shall judge sufficient to move upon. 

By accounts from Europe, we have every reason to expect Admiral Digby hourly 
on the coast. Commodore John Stone has beat a superior French fleet at St. Jago, 
and proceeded the day after for the place of his destination. 

I beg your Lordship will let me know, as soon as possible, your ideas how the 
troops embarked for the Chesapeak may be best employed for your relief, 
according to the state of circumstances when you receive this letter. I shall not, 
however, wait to receive your answer, should I hear, in the meantime, that 
the passage is open. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

H. CLINTON 

P.S. I have just received your Lordship’s dispatch, by the Dundas galley, from 
Master Carey. 20 

Unfortunately Cornwallis did not receive these two messages until the 
middle of September. 

Approximately 14 miles away from Yorktown, in Williamsburg, Va., 
General Washington gathered his Allied army of 5,200 American Continen¬ 
tals, 3,000 American Militiamen and 7,500 French Auxiliaries, a combined 
total of 15,700 men. 21 While Washington gathered his forces in Wil¬ 
liamsburg, Cornwallis continued sending messages to Clinton describing 
his plight. On September 16th he wrote: 

SIR, 

I HAVE received your letters of the 2nd and 6th. The enemy’s fleet has returned. 
Two line of battle ships, and one frigate, lie at the mouth of this river; and three or 
four line of battle ships, several frigates and transports, went up the Bay on the 
12th and 14th. I hear Washington arrived at Williamsburg on the 14th. Some of 
his troops embarked at head of Elk, and the others arrived at Baltimore on the 
12th. If I had no hopes of relief, I would rather risk an action than defend my 
half-finished works; but as you say Digby is hourly expected, and promise every 
exertion to assist me, I do not think myself justified in putting the fate of the war 
on so desperate an attempt. By examining the transports with care, and turning 
out useless mouths, my provisions will last at least six weeks from this day, if we 
can preserve them from accidents. The cavalry must, I fear, be all lost. I am of the 
opinion, that you can do me no effectual service, but by coming directly to this 
place. 
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Lieutenant Conway, of the Cormorant, is just exchanged. He assures me, that 
since the Rhode Island squadron has joined, they have thirty-six sail of the line. 

This place is in no state of defence. If you cannot relieve me very soon, you must be 
prepared to hear the worst. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

CORNWALLIS” 

By late September, General Washington reached Yorktown and on 
September29,1781, Clinton sentthis dispatch to Cornwallis, answering his 
pleas. 

MY LORD, 

I WAS honoured yesterday with your Lordship’s letter of the 16th and 17th 
instant, and at a metting of the General and Flag Officers held this day, it is 
determined, that above five thousand men, rank and file, shall be embarked on 
board the King’s ships, and the joint exertions of the navy and army made in a few 
days to relieve you, and afterwards co-operate with you. 

The fleet consists of twenty-three sail of the line, three of which are three deckers. 
There is every reason to hope we start from hence the 5th October. I have received 
you Lordship’s letter of the 8th instant. 

I hve the honour to be, &c. 

H. CLINTON 

P.S. Admiral Digby is this moment arrived at the Hook, with three sail of the line. 

At a venture, without knowing whether they can be seen by us, I request, that if 
all is well, upon hearing a considerable firing towards the entrance of the 
Chesapeak, three large separate smokes may be made parallel to it; and if you 
possess the posts of Gloucester, four. 

I shall send another runner soon. 

H. CLINTON” 

Cornwallis, upon being reassured that help will arrive soon, withdrew his 
troops from his outer defense line to his inner line to wait for reinforce¬ 
ments. By now Cornwallis’ men were beginning to suffer from small pox 
and bad provisions. Notice the last line of the following letter—“Medicines 
are wanted”. 

SIR, 

I HAVE ventured these last two days to look General Washington’s whole force in 
the face in the position on the outside of my works, and I have the pleasure to 
assure your Excellency, that there was but one wish throughout the whole army, 
which was that the enemy would advance. 

I have this evening received your letter of the 24th, which has given me the 
greatest satisfaction. I shall retire this night within the works, and have no doubt, 
if relief arrives in any reasonable time, York and Gloucester will be both in 
possession of his Majesty’s troops. 

I believe your Excellency must depend more on the sound of our cannon than 
the signal of smokes for information; however, I will attempt it on the Gloucester 
side.—Medicines are wanted. 

I have the honour to be, & c. 

CORNWALLIS 24 
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General Washington and his troops reached Yorktown and during the last 
few days of September, orders were given for the troops to begin the First 
Siege Line. This first line of defense was set up to place the men and the 
artillery in position for the battle. Some of the outer earthworks and 
redoubts Cornwallis’ men had abandoned were taken over by the Allied 
troops. While the first line was being established, Cornwallis sent a dispatch 
to General Clinton on October 3rd, 1781. 

SIR, 

I RECEIVED your letter of the 25th of September last night. The enemy are 
encamped about two miles from us. On the night of the 30th of September they 
broke ground, and made two redoubts above eleven hundred yards from our 
works, with some works that had been constructed to secure our exterior 
position, occupy a gorge between two creeks which nearly embrance this post. 
They have finished these redoubts, and I expect they will go on with their works 
this night. From the time that the enemy have given us, and the uncommon 
exertions of the troops, our works are in a better state of defence than we had 
reason to hope. 

I can see no means of forming a junction with me but the York River, and I do 
notthinkthat any diversion would be of use to us. Ouraccountsof thestrength of 
theFrench fleet have been in general that they were thirty-five or thirty-six sail of 
the line; they have frequently changed their position; two ships lie at the mouth of 
this river; and our last accounts were, that the body of the fleet lays between the 
tail of the Horse Shoe and York slit. And it is likewise said, that four line of battle 
ships lay a few days ago in Hampton Road. I see little chance of my being able to 
send persons to wait for you at the capes, but I will if possible. 

I have the honour to be, & c. 

CORNWALLIS” 

As soon as Washington’s troops were in position and the first siege line 
had been completed, General Washington fired the first shot from an 
American Battery on October 9th. 26 James Thacher, a surgeon in the Army 
under Washington wrote: 

“... Two or three of our batteries are being now prepared to open on the town, his 
Excellency General Washington put the match to the first gun and a furious 
discharge of cannon and mortars immediately followed and Earl Cornwallis has 
received his first salutation . . . ” 27 

The continual bombardment of the British line gave the enemy no rest and 
no place to hide. Thacher wrote concerning the bombardment: 

“. . . It is astonishing with what accuracy an experienced gunner will make his 
calculations, that a shell shall fall within a few feet of a given point, and burst at 
the precise time, though at a great distance. When a shell falls, it whirls round, 
burrows and excavates the earth to a considerable extent, and bursting, makes a 
dreadful havor around. I have more than once witnessed fragments of the 
mangled bodies and limbs of British soldiers thrown into the air by the bursting of 
our shells . . .” 2fl 
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With the bombardment of the British line so effective, Washington gave 
the order on October 11 th to begin the second siege line. All the Allies had to 
do was. complete the second siege line and capture two important British 
redoubts, Redoubts 9 and 10. During a daring night attack, the French 
forces stormed and captured Redoubt 9 and the American forces Redoubt 
10. 

On September 30, 1781, General Clinton sent the following message to 
Cornwallis: 

MY LORD, 

YOUR Lordship may be assured that I am doing everything iri my power to 
relieve you by a direct move . . . 

I have the honour to be & c. 

H. CLINTON 29 

When Cornwallis received this note on October 10th his situation was 
hopeless. 

On one of the last days of the Siege, October 11th, Cornwallis sent the 
following letter to British Headquarters: 

SIR, 

COCHRAN arrived yesterday. I have only to repeat what I said in my letter of 
the 3rd, that nothing but a direct move to York river, which includes a successful 
naval action, can save me. The enemy made their first parallel on the night of the 
6th, at the distance of six hundred yeards, and have perfected it, and constructed 
places of arms and batteries, with great regularity and caution. On the evening of 
the 9th their batteries opened, and have since continued firing without intermis- 
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sion, with about forty pieces of cannon, mostly heavy, and sixteen mortars, from 
eight to sixteen inches. We have lost about seventy men, and many of our works 
are considerably damaged; with such works on disadvantageous ground, against 
so powerful an attack we cannot hope to make a very long resistance. 

I have the honour to be, & c. 

CORNWALLIS 30 

P.S.—Oct. 11, 5 P.M.—Since my letter was written, we have lost thirty men. 

Oct. 12,—7 P.M. Last night the enemy made their second parallel at the distance 
of three hundred yards. We continue to lose men very fast. 

Three days later on October 15th after his last post script, Cornwallis 
admitted his situation was completely hopeless and warned Clinton not to 
“run great resque” in trying to save his troops. 

SIR, 

LAST evening the enemy carried my two advanced redoubts on the left by storm, 
and during the night have included them in their second parallels, which they are 
at present. .. perfecting. My situation now becomes critical; we dare not shew a 
gun to their old batteries, and I expect that their new ones will open to-morrow 
morning; experience has shewn that our fresh earthen works do not resist their 
powerful artillery, so that we shall soon be exported to an assult in ruined works, 
in a bad position, and with weakened numbers. The safety of the place is, 
therefore, precarious, that I cannot recommend that the fleet and army should 
run great resque in endeavouring to save us. 

I have the honour to be, & c. 

CORNWALLIS 31 

On October 17th 1781, Cornwallis publicly admitted the inevitability of 
surrender. The next stage of the battle would have been the final assault, “A 
furious effort to carry a fortified post, camp, or fortress, where the assailants 
do not screen themselves by any works”. 32 Without proper medication, 
provisions and reinforcements, Cornwallis knew that the final assault would 
mean death for most of his men, who were outnumbered two to one. 
Cornwallis decided to surrender for his troops. He had a drummer boy 
mount a high level of ground and sound a parley. The continual bombard¬ 
ment during the siege prevented the parley from being heard, but, the white 
flag of truce held by a British officer was seen and recognized. Another 
British officer was sent behind Allied lines to deliver the following message 
to General Washington: 

SIR, 

I PROPOSE a cessation of hostilities for twenty-four hours, and that two officers 
may be appointed by each side, to meet at Mr. Moore’s house, to settle terms for 
the surrender of the posts of York and Gloucester. 

I have the honour to be, & c. 

CORNWALLIS 33 


On October 18th, four commissioners met at the Moore House to draw 
up the Articles of Capitulation (the terms of surrender). Representing the 
British were Major Alexander Ross and Lt. Colonel Thomas Dundas. The 
Americans were represented by Lt. Colonel John Laurens and the French 
by the Viscomte de Noaille. The British were quite bitter that they had lost 
the battle and were particulary bitter with the French, who they felt were 
interfering in a civil war. The British forces that surrendered a Yorktown 
would become extremely upset over the surrender terms. Article number 
three proved to be a point of contention because Lt. Colonel John Laurens 
insisted that the full honors of war be denied the British as they were denied 
the American soldiers in Charleston, South Carolina. The harsh article 
stated: 

“The garrison of York will march out to a place to be appointed in front of the 
posts, at two o’clock precisely, with shouldered arms, colors cased and drums 
beating a British or German march. They are then to ground their arms, and 
return to their encampments, where they will remain until they are dispatched to 
the places of their destination. Two works on the Gloucester side will be delivered 
at one o’clock to a detachment of French and American troops appointed to 
possess them. The garrison will march out at three o’clock in the afternoon; the 
cavalry with their swords drawn, trumpets sounding; and the infantry in the 
manner prescribed for the garrison of York. They are likewise to return to their 
encampments until they can be finally marched off.” 34 
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Since this harsh article was included in the terms for the American 
surrender at Charleston, the article remained in the Articles for the British 
army at Yorktown. Cornwallis had no choice but to sign the Surrender 
terms. 


ieutenant General Earl Cornwallis 


On October 19th 1781, the British army marched to Surrender Field to 
lay down their arms with their flags encased and tradition states playing a 
British tune, “The World Turned Upside Down”. The British have another 
title for this tune, “When His Majesty Enjoys His Own Again”. 35 This 
British tune shown below, gives an indication as to what the British felt 
about the conflict in America. The British believed that the King and 
Parliament would regain control of all the colonies and that the war would 
eventually come to an end. 

When the King Enjoys His Own Again 
or 

The World Turned Upside Down 



What Booker can prognostinate 
Concerning Kings or Kingdoms fate 
I think myself to be as wise 
As him that gazeth on the skies 
My skill goes beyond the depths of a pond 
Or rivers in the greatest rain 
Whereby I tell all things will be well 
When the King enjoys his own again 


There’s neither Swallow, Dove or Dade Till then upon Ararat’s hill 

Can soar more high or deeper wade My hope shall cast her anchor still 

Nor shew a reason from the stars Until I see some peaceful dove 

What causeth peace or civil wars Bring home the branch I dearly love 

The Man in the Moon may wear out his shoon There I will wait till the waters abate 

By running after Charles his wain Which now disturb my troubled brain 

But all to no end for the times will not mend Else never rejoice till I hear the voice 

Till the King enjoys his own again That the King enjoys his own again 
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The people that did return home to rebuild found that the French 
occupied the town during the winter of 1781 -1782. The building process was 
long and hard. The following letter by Mildred Smith to her friend Betsy 
Ambler shows the despair felt by many families and yet their hope for the 
future. 

York 1782 

“My dearest Betsy, 

Once more our Correspondence is renewed, again and we are quietly seated in 
our old mansion—but—oh, how unlike what it was—indeed were you to suddenly 
or unexpectedly set down in the very spot where you and 1 so often have played 
together in the very garden where we gathered flowers or stole Father’s choice 
fruit, you would not recognize a solitary vestige of what it once was. Ours is not so 
totally annihilated, being more remote from the shock and battery—but heaven 
knows it is shocking enough. More than half of our much loved town is entirely 
destroyed, and many of those elegant edifices that to our youthful minds 
magnificently beautiful are leveled with the dust, others that remain, particulary 

the S-y's home (^probably a reference to Secretary Nelson’s Home), but it is 

over our individual sufferings are nothing—now we can reflect that the great end 
is accomplished. 

Peace is again restored, and we may yet look toward happy days . . . 38 

Yorktown proved to be the turning point of the war, for it became the last 
major battle of the American Revolution. There were only minor skirmishes 
until the signing of the Treaty of Paris in 1783 officially ending the war. The 
fight for American Independence was won seven long years after the initial 
declaration in 1776. “The great end” was now accomplished, but it was 
actually the great beginning of a new country. 


On October 20th 1781, Cornwallis sent this final message to General 
Clinton: 

SIR, 

I HAVE the mortification to inform your Excellency that I have been forced to 
give up the posts of York and Gloucester, and to surrender the troops under my 
command, by capitulation on the 19th inft. as prisoners of war to be combined 
forces of America and France . . . 36 

For the citizens of Yorktown, life would never be the same. James 
Thacher describes the town after the battle: 

October 22, 1781 

.. I have this day visited the town of York, to witness the destructive effects of 
the siege. It contains about sixty houses; some of them elegant, many of them are 
greatly damaged and some totally ruined, being shot through in a thousand places 
and honey-combed ready to crumble to pieces. Rich furniture and books were 
scattered over the ground, and the carcases of men and horses horror beyond 
description. The earth in many places is thrown up into mounds by the force of 
our shells and it is difficult to point to a spot where a man could have resorted to 
safety . . .” 37 
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Visiting Yorktown 

Today, you can still walk through the streets of Yorktown to get an idea of 
life here during the 1780’s. 
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Here is a Listing of Important Sites to See on The Town Tour 

THE YORKTOWN MONUMENT —Commissioned on October29, 1781, by the Continen¬ 
tal Congress to celebrate the victory at Yorktown by the Allied troops. 

CORNWALLIS CAVE —It is believed Cornwallis used this cave during the latter part of the 
siege when the bombardment of the town was almost constant. This cave may have been used as 
a storage area. 

THE COURTHOUSE —Built in 1955, this structure is the fifth Courthouse on the same site 
since 1691 when the town was founded. This building resembles the Courthouse that existed in 
1781. 

GRACE CHURCH —Constructed in 1697, this original structure serves the York-Hampton 
Parish of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Southern Virginia. 

THE SITE OF SECRETARY NELSON'S HOUSE —Today, only a historical marker stands 
at the site of Secretary Nelson’s home. Cornwallis used this building as headquarters during the 
early stages of the siege. 

THE NELSON HOUSE —Home of Thomas Nelson, Jr. a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, and a former governor of Virginia. Thomas Nelson was governor of Virginia 
and the head of the Virginia Militia at the time of the siege. During the siege, he directed artillery 
fire at his own home so that it would not provide shelter for any British troops in town. You can 
still see one of the common balls lodged in the side wall of the home. 

THE CUSTOMHOUSE —This original structure was the storehouse of Richard Ambler, a 
prosperous businessman and collector of Customs in Yorktown. His son, Jaquelin Ambler also 
served as collector of Customs. Jaquelin Ambler was Elizabeth “Betsy” Ambler’s father. 
Clearences, official papers and district records were kept here. The house served as barracks for 
the Virginia Militia until August of 1781 when Cornwallis reached Yorktown. His troops 
occupied this building during the siege. French troops used this building as barracks the winter 
of 1781-82. 

The Comte De Grasse Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution (formed in 1922) 
acquired the Customhouse in 1924. The chapter is responsible for its restoration, maintenance 
and preservation. 

For more information on the dates and times these places are open to the public, please contact 
Colonial National Historical Park, P.O. Box 210, Yorktown, Virginia. 


SOURCES FOR TOWN TOUR INFORMATION: 

For sites 1—6, Charles E. Hatch, Yorktown and the Siege of Yorktown. 

For site 7, pamphlet— Yorktown'$ Historic Custom House , published for the Comte De Grasse 
Chapter, National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution. 

U.S. Government Printing Office 1976—639-259 Region No. 3-11 
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